*    AMUSEMENTS    *

Leaving the Surrey side of the river and coining up
along Baker Street, where old Madam Tussaud was to
be seen sitting at the door of her Waxworks taking the
entrance money herself, one could be edified by the
panoramas in Regent's Park. (Morality permeated
most forms of amusement, even fleas were harnessed
to virtue. We read in an old Exeter diary: 'Sir William
[Paterson] went to see a curious exhibition of Industrious
Fleas. I allowed both servants to go together early to
the same exhibition, all thought the performance very
curious and ingenious.7)

Regent's Park, begun in 1812, was not completed
till 1858. Its great attractions resided in two buildings,
which displayed Panoramas. One of them, the Coliseum,
stood within the Park to the south of the lake, looking
rather like the present Albert Hall. In 1829 it had shown
a panorama of London painted by Mr. Hornor from a
crow's nest specially built for him on the summit of the
Cross of St. Paul's. London went mad about it. The
panorama could be viewed from various balcony-like
stages which were reached either by a spiral staircase or
inside its shaft which contained an Ascending Room that
held ten or twelve persons. The other building, which
still stands on the east side of Park Square, but for many
years has been used as a place of worship, was the Dio-
rama. Its pictures, painted by Bouton and Daguerre,
'were changed two or three times every year; they were
suspended in separate rooms, and a circular room con-
taining the spectators was turned round "much like an
eye in its socket'' to admit the view of each alternately.
The pictures were 80 ft. in length and 40 ft. in height,
painted in solid and in transparency.'

The thrill which these homes of panorama (and a
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